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GEORGE KEITH. 
The separation which he made from the Society 
of Friends, with some account of his followers. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 


The controversy was ardent and animated, so 
that im the course of the year 1692 the members 
of Society had generally decided the question in 
their own minds, and attached themselves to their 
respective parties. As the Keithians were most 
numerous, or most clamorous, at divers meetings 
in the country, Friends left them, and held their 
meetings elsewhere. In other cases, the Keithians 
departed and found new places to hold their as- 
semblies. 

It is stated that the Keithian preachers spoke 
against Friends in their public testimonies; and 
that it was a common practice when meetings 
were over, and at other times, for both preachers 
and people, to speak evil of Friends. After the 
Yearly Meeting decided against Keith, he spent 
his time about Burlington, Philadelphia, and other 
places adjacent, amongst his disciples, writing in 
his own and their defence, and establishing them 
as well as he could in his doctrines. But the 
matter of his being disowned by so many meet- 
ings, sitting very uneasy upon him, he set sail for 
England in the beginning of the year 1694, accom- 


panied by his intimate friend Thomas Budd, in! 


order to lay his complaints before the Yearly 
Meeting in London. Friends were even with him 
in this measure, for at their Yearly Meeting in 


1693, they prepared a full aceount of the trouble’ 


he had given Friends in America, and sent it in 
an epistle to the Yearly Meeting in London, speci- 
fying very particularly all his contemptuous pro- 


ceedings and the grounds of their disowning him. | 


The Yearly Meeting spent near ten days in read- 
ing books and papers relating thereto, and hearing 
George Keith and his party on one side, and 
Samuel Jennings and Thomas Ducket on the 
other, with TThomas Wilson and James Dickinson, 
just returned from their travels in America. 

The Yearly Meeting having fully heard and 
considered the circumstances of the difference, at 


last came to this judgment; That the separation, | 


lay at George Keith’s door, and that he had done 
ill in printing and publishing those differences as 
he had done; and therefore the advice of the meet- 
ing to him was, to call in those books of his, or 


elear the body of the people called Quakers, and 
their ministers, from those gross errors charged on 
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some few in America, and retract the bitter lan- 
guage in them, so far as he was concerned, and 
sincerely to use his utmost endeavours with his 
friends to remove the separation. 

Instead of taking the advice of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, he persisted in his opposition, and in his en- 
deavours to cause a rent in the Society, and to 
form a party to himself. But his behavior was 
so extremely rude and passionate, that he could 
gain few adherents, except some of the old sepa- 
ratists about London, who had gone out years 
before with Wilkinson, Story and Rogers. And 
even these soon grew dissatisfied with him, and 
left him. 

During this year, 1694, George Keith frequent- 
ly preached in Friends’ meetings, and a volume 
of sermons delivered at Devonshire house, Grace 
Church street and Harp lane, by him, Thomas 
Budd, John Raunce and Charles Harris, was pub- 
lished, with this title, ** Phe great doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ, owned, believed and asserted in 
several declarations or sermons, preached in Lon- 
don, by sundry servants of Christ, of the Society 
of Christian Quakers.” 

At the next Yearly Meeting, 1695, George : 
Keith’s case was resumed, and further endeavors 
used to make him sensible of the wrong he had 
done. But the more cordial endeavors they used, 
the more obstinate and positive he grew in his op- 
position, and in his justification of his own cause. 
After hearing him patiently till he withdrew of his 
own accord, the Yearly Meeting came to the con- 
clusion and judgment, that George Keith ** is gone 
out from the blessed unify and peaceable spirit oi 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and hath thereby separated 
himself from the holy fellowship of the church of 
Christ; and that whilst he is in an uwnreconciled 
and uncharitable state, he ought not to preach or 
pray in any of Friends’ meetings, nor to be own- 
ed or received as one of us, until by a public and 
hearty acknowledgment of the great offence he 
has given, and hurt he hath done, and condemna- 
tion of himself therefor, he give proof of his an- 
feigned repentance, and does his endeavors to re- 
move and take off the reproach he hath brought 
upon truth and Friends.’ 

He now set up a separate meeting at a place 

called Turner’s hall, in London. At first, the 
curiosity of the people attracted a crowded audi- 
ence, mostly of such as were not favourably dis- 
posed towards Friends. ‘There he and his party 
concluded upon a creed or confession of faith, 
showing their views in relation to christian doc- 
trine, and of a literal resurrection. And there he 
challenged Friends to meet him and answer for 
themselves, against sundry errors which he pro- 
posed to point out. Few Friends attended, but 
Keith endeavoured to proceed as he had proposed; 
and afterwards published what he calls * An exact 
narrative of the proceedings at ‘Turner’s hall, the 
11th of the month, called June, 1696—together 
with the disputes and speeches there, between 
G. Keith and other Quakers, differing from him 
in some religious principles.”” His object in this 
meeting, and the report of what was acted ther 


was to make out charges against William Penn, 


Thomas Ellwood, George Whitehead and John « 
Pennington, for publishing defamatory books ¢ 


against him—and also the monthly meeting of 


to ca | Friends in London for patronizing those books, 
publish something instantly and effectually to! 


and another book from Pennsylvania, signed by 
Caleb Pusey— endeavouring to make out that they 
were guilty of false accusations, perversions, and 
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false doctrines. ‘These charges were soon after 
so closely met and ably refuted in a publication 
by T’. Ellwood that Keith seems to have dropt 
the public controversy; for he did not reply. The 
next account we have of Keith, he was endeavor- 
ing to ingratiate himself with the Episcopal clergy, 
and about the year 1700 he was ordained a priest 
by the bishop of London, and was employed as a 
curate. Being now in what was called holy or- 
ders, he was styled the Reverend George Keith, 
A. M. 

In 1702 he came to America in the service of 
7 missionary society for propagatiug the gospel 

1 foreign parts, and with the special object of 
eaneuiia the Quakers. He says in his printed 
journal, that he travelled from New Hampshire 
to Carratuck, and converted several hundred 
‘**Quakers and quakerly affected.”” Many of them 
were from the remains of his former party; for he 
remarks, his old opponents were not disposed to 
receive him. In some places, where he attempt- 
ed to speak in their meetings, he says he was 
treated with abuse, and in one instance, actually 
put so much on the tilt as to endanger his personal 
safety. In his journal, page 59, he says, ‘**About 
the year 1691 and 1692, it pleased God by my 
means, through the fllamivation of the Holy Spirit, 
that many in Philadelphia should see their errors, 
and forsake them, who generally came off from 
Quakerism, and joined the church.” In page 83, 
he says, “I preathed the gospel to many who 
probably had never so much as heard an orthodox 
sermon before.”’ 

In this missionc?~tour, he mentione establish- 
ing a chureh at Oxford; (Philadelphia county,) 
where he says there had been a Quaker meeting. 
He had interviews with some who inclined to the 
Baptists; but his efforts to reconcile them to the 
ceremony of sprinkling, were attended with little 
or no success, It is said he wore a black gown 
after the manner of the Episcopal clergy, and that 
such a garment was particularly obnoxious to the 
Baptists. 

After his return from this missionary engage- 
ment, he got a living at Edburton in Sussex, worth 
about £120 a year. There he officiated as a cler- 
gyman, and there he ended his pilgrimage, in the 
year 1714. In the latter part of his time, he is 
reported to have been avaricious of his tithes, and 
his propensity to contention was so indulged, that 


he became disagreeable to his neighbors, some of 


whom declared they would be glad the Quakers 
would take him back again that they might be rid 
of so restless a spirit. 

Yet after all, tor 
he was favored with seasons of serious reflection. 
At one time he is reported to have declared, ** That 
since he had left the Quakers he had lost one quali- 
fication they had among them, that in their religi- 
ous meetings they could stop all thoughts, which 
hindered their devotions, whie h he very much ad- 
mired, he could never attain to since.’’ At an- 
other time, when he lay sick in bed, he said he 
did believe if God had taken him out of the world 
when he went among the Quakers, and in that 
nrofession, it had been well with him. On his 

‘th-bed, it is reported, he said, ** I wish I had 

d when I was a Quaker, for then I am sure it 
would have been well with my soul.’’ 

The adherents of George Keith in America, it 
is said, wad fifteen meetings in the year 1694.— 
‘They endeavored to support meetings for disci- 
pline, and held one Yearly Meeting at Burlington. 


vards his close, it was believed 
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But misunderstanding and controversy soon crept 
in among them. In 1697, ‘‘ they were at great 


variance among themselves, contending about 


water baptism, the supper, and the lawfulness of 


oaths."’ So that by this time, ** they ceased to 
give Friends disturbance as formerly.”” It was in 
this year, 1697, that many of the Keithians be- 
came Baptists. Edwards, in his account of them, 
in his materials towards a history of the Baptists 
in Pennsylvania, says—‘* Their head deserted 
them, and went over to the Episcopalians. Some 
followed him thither,—some returned to the Penn 
Quakers, and some went to other socicties. Never- 
theless, many persisted in the separation, particu- 
larly at Upper Providence, at Philadelphia, at 
Southampton, and at Lower Dubiin. ‘These, by 
resigning themselves to the guidance of scripture, 
began to find water in the commission— Matt. 
xxviii. 19: bread and wine in the command— 
Matt. xxvi, 26—28: community of goods, love- 
feast, kiss of charity, right hand of fellowship, 
anointing the sick for recovery, and washing the 
disciples’ feet, in other texts, and therefore were 
determined to practice accordingly.” 

The Keithian meeting at Upper Providence was 
most forward in these matters, owing to the in- 
fluence of Abel Noble, who was a Seventh-day 
Baptist when he came to America about 1684, but 
had joined Friends, and was one of those who 
signed the Reasons of the Keithian separation, in 
1691. In June, 1697, Abel Noble baptized a 
public Friend named Thomas Martin in Ridley 
creek. Afterwards Martin baptized other Quakers 
to the number of seventeen, and in October, same 
year, the nineteen did incorporate and proceed to 
choose a minister by lot. ‘Three were put on 
nomination, and the lot fell on ‘Thomas Martin, 
who administered the Lord’s supper to them, the 
same day. From that time forth, other Keithian 
Quakers were baptized to the number of about 
twenty. But in 1700, a difference arose among 
them, touching the Sabbathawhich broke up the 
Society. Such as adhered to the observance of 
the seventh-day, kept together at Newtown.— 
They had three ministers, Martin, Beckingham 
and Budd: but when they died, there was none to 
succeed them. ‘The other party remained in a 
scattered condition wll 1714, when they were 
formed into a Baptist church at Brandywine. 

Another society of Keithians kept together at 
Philadelphia, where they built a meeting house 
in 1692. In 1697, two public persons, William 
Davis and ‘Thomas Rutter, were baptized. Davis 
joined Pennypack meeting, and Rutter kept 
preaching in Philadelphia, where he baptized 
Henry Bernard Koster, ‘Thomas Peart, and seven 
others; and they united in commuuion in 1698; 
Rutter being their minister. But some removing 
to the country, and the unbaptized Keithians fall- 
ing off, the society in a manner broke up in 1707, 
and the few that remained, invited the regular 
Baptists to join them, and were incorporated with 
them. 

A third society of Keithians was at Southamp- 
ton in Bucks county. ‘They met at the house of 
John Swift; having John Hart for their preacher. 
In 1697, Hart, Swift, Evan Morgan, and others 
were baptized by Thomas Rutter. Morgan, the 
same year, joined the Baptist society at Penny- 
pack. ‘The rest kept together till 1702, when 
they also joined the Baptists, and John Hart be- 
came assistant minister at Pennypack meeting.— 
He was not ordained; but was reckoned, says 
Edwards, a good preacher and a most pious 
cbristian. 

Another society of Keithians was in Lower 
Dublin, Philadelphia county. ‘Their meetings 
were held at the house of Abraham Pratt. In 
1697, one of them, named John Wells, became 
a Baptist. The next year William Davis joined 
them, he having been cast out of Pennypack meet- 


ing for heresy, in mentioning “* that the divine and 


human nature were so bleided in the person of 


Christ, that he was not properly God, nor proper- 
ly man, but a compound of both.” In 1699 about 
a dozen of the members were baptized, and united 
in communion after the manner of their brethren 
at Upper Providence, having William Davis for 
their minister. But not long after, the same ques- 
tion divided them, as in Chester county. ‘Those 
who preferred the seventh-day Sabbath with their 
preacher, William Davis, met by themselves, and 
in 1702, built a place of worship in Oxford town- 
ship. But Davis leaving them in 1711, and their 
meeting house being taken from them by the Epis- 
copalians, they became as sheep without a shep- 
herd. ‘Those who adhered to the first-day Sab- 
bath, joined Pennypack. William Davis went to 
Westerly in Rhode Island, where he abode till 
1724; then moved to Squan in Jersey, where he 
established a seventh-day Baptist meeting, of which 
he was minister till his decease in 1745. 

‘Thus, says Edwards, we have seen that the 
Keithian Quakers ended in a kind of transforma- 
tion into Keithian Baptists; they were also called 
Quaker Baptists, because they still retained the 
language, dress and manners of the Quakers. We 
have seen also that the Keithian or Quaker Bap- 
tists ended in another kind of transformation into 
seventh-day Baptists: however, these were the 
beginning of the Sabbatarians in Pennsylvania. 

In 1697 the Keithian Baptists published a con- 
fession of faith, chiefly consisting of the articles 
in the apostle’s creed, with some additions relating 
to baptism by immersion, the Lord’s supper, call- 
ing days and months by numerical names, plain- 
ness of language and dress, and against swearing 
and fighting. 

A traditional account entitled to our confidence, 
informs that the meeting of Friends at Poetque- 
sink, was one of those in which the partizans of 
George Keith had the ascendency: that Friends 
left the meeting house “nd meeting, and met by 
themselves at Henry English’s house in Byberry. 
It is said the Keithian meeting continued two or 
three years. John Hart, the preacher, both here 
and at Southampton joining the Baptists, and tak- 
ing with him his connexions of the Rush and 
Collet families; —and others going to the Episco- 
palians, the Keithian meeting became extinct. 

In such meeting records as we have seen, there 
is no account of special disownments of the Keith- 
ians. Friends, in those early times, had few meet- 
ing houses in country places, and probably no 
society funds, so that the property question was 
easily adjusted without law-suits. Of the many 
that went out in the separation, a few only are re- 
ported to have returned to Friends. ‘The most of 
them were squandered among the Baptists, Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians—and others to no- 
thing; and it was observed that the Keithians and 
their descendants had a dislike to Friends for many 
years after. C, 
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DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 


To fully appreciate the value of Dymond’s trea- 
tise we should consider that his main effort has 
been, by referring to scripture authority, to prove 
to the world by the on/y outward standard deem- 
ed authentic by christians, (Friends included,) that 
the will of God, not the scriptures, should be our 
director. He says, ** that wheresoever this will 
is made known, human duty is determined—and 
that neither the conelusiens of philosophers, nor 
advantages, nor dangers, nor pleasures, nor suffer- 
ings, ought to have any opposing influence in 
regulating our conduct.” 

He supports the view, that the precepts of the 
christian religion as contained in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, mankind are now uader obligation to ob- 
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serve. ‘These precepts he applies to the actions 
of men, so as clearly to show the inconsistency 
of many institutions of the day with the gospel 
dispensation. 

How far this mode of enforcing a code of chris- 
tian magals is in accordance with the established 
views of Friends, will appear by a reference to 
their book of discipline, in which Friends are ad- 
vised **to instruct their children and families in 
the doctrines and precepts of the christian religion 
as contained in the scriptures.” And in Wm. 
Penn’s preface to George Fox’s Journal, we have 
an illustration of the origin of the peculiar views 
of Friends, as follows:—** Another part of ‘the 
character of this people is, they refuse to pay 
tithes or maintenance to a national ministry, and 
that for /wo reasons; the one is that they believe 
all compelled maintenance, even to gospel minis- 
ters, to be unlawful, because expressly contrary 
to Christ’s command, who said, * Freely you 
have received, freely give,’ &ec. Again, * the 
suflicieney of truth speaking according to Christ’s 
own words of yea, yea, and nay, nay, among 
christians without swearing, both from Christ's 
express prohibition, ‘ swear not at all,’ Matt. v., 
and for that they being under the tie and bond of 
truth in themselves,’’ &e. 

‘The ideas contained in the above extracts are, 
in substance, what I intended to convey in my 
previous remarks as my impression of the views 
of J. Dymond. And notwithstanding the convie- 
tion of N. “* that the scheme of morals put forth 
by Jonathan Dymond is defective in a proper re- 
cognition of the fundamental principle of our so- 
ciety,” my conviction is, that a more thorough 
acquaintance with the work in question, would 
furnish many among us with far more just ideas 
than they now possess of the nature and origin of 
most or perhaps all the christian testimonies 
Friends as a people have been ealled upon to pro- 
mulgate. 

N. cannot but admit that the commands given 
by Christ to his immediate followers were of di- 
vine origin; and as we are in the same dispensa- 
tion, are as applicable to us who would be his 
disciples now, as they were to them. Can we 
now disregard the injunction, ** Do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you?” It 
may be said, as Friends believe, that the same 
obligation will be placed upon us by an attention 
to the inward monitor. But because this is the 
case, are those who have not come to realize fully 
the efficacy of the light within, released from the 
observance of those divine laws contained in serip- 
ture? Because they have not learned from inward 
conviction the wrongfuiness of war, does it release 
them from the requirement they find in scripture 
to ‘love your enemies,” &e? If so, of what avail 
is the admission that the scriptures ‘ are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness?’’ If they are pro- 
fitable to us as an instructor, it must be by their 
teaching us what we do not know. 

N. says Dymoni’s *‘ whole theory is based on 
the supposition that the books or par/s of the books 
of the Old and New Testament are the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong, or the supreme rule 
and arbiter in moral cases.’ Now this assertion 
is remarkable, when we find advoeated by our au- 
thor such sentiments as the following: In speak- 
ing of the preceps in the New ‘Testament, he says, 
“there is nothing like a system of morality; nor 
consequently does there exist that completeness, 
that distinetness in defining, and accuracy in lim- 
iting, which in a system of morality we expect to 
find.” ‘* The precepts of a former dispensation 
are much more precise; and it is searcely to be 
supposed, that the more perfect dispensation would 
have had a less precise law, unless the deficiency 
were to be compensated from some other authori- 
tative source;—which remark is offered as a rea- 








son, @ priori, for expecting that, in the present 
dispensation, God would extend the operation of 
his law written in the heart.” 

How N. comes to the conclusion that Dymond 
regards the internal light in ‘* so subordinate a point 
of view” th 1 N. would * hardly suspect him of 

being a member of the Society of Friends” is diffi- 

cult to conceive. Dymond says, * ‘The internal 
law carries with it the voucher of its own reason- 
ableness. A person does not need to be told that 
it is proper and right to obey thatlaw. The pe r- 
ception of this rec titude : and prop rie ly is coincide nt 
wi th the dictates themselves.” Again, “It is, I 
believe, true, that the practice of morality is most 
comple te amongst those p rsons who peculi: nly 
recommend a reference to the internal law, and 
whose institutions, religious and social, are con- 
gruous with the habit of this reference. * * 

tut in reality they who obey most know most; 

and we say that the general testimony of experience 

, that those persons exhibit the most unyie lding 
fidelity to the moral law, whose moral education 
has peculiarly directed them to the law written in 
the heart.”’ 

Religion, says Dymond, is the basis of morality. 
He maintains the great truth, that ‘* the grace of 

God that bringegh salvation hath appeared unto all 
men, teaching us a denying ungodliness, and 
the world’s lusts, we should live soberly, righte- 
ously and godly in “this present world.’ 

How far he accords with Friends’ views of the 
nature of true religion will appear from the follow- 
ing. ‘* To the real prostration of the soul in the 
Divine presence, it is necessary that the mind 
should be still:—* Be still and know that I am 
God.’ Such devotion is sufficient for the whole 
mind; it needs not—perhaps in its purest state it 
admits not—the intrusion of external things. And 
when the soul is thus permitted to enter, as it were, 
into the sanctuary of God; when it is humble in 
his presence; when all its desires are involved in 
the one desire of devotedness to him; then is the 
hour of acceptable worship; then the petition of 
the soul is prayer; then is its gratitude thanks- 
giving; then is its oblation praise. ‘That such 
devotion, when such is attainable, will have a 
powerful tendency to produce obedience to the 
moral law, may justly be expected: and here in- 
deed is the true connexion of the subject of these 
remarks with the general object of the present es- 
says. Without real and efficient piety of mind 
we are not to expect a consistent observance of 
the moral law. ‘That law requires, sometimes, 
sacrifices of inclination and of interest, and a 
general subjugation of the passions, which re- 
ligion, and religion only, can capacitate and in- 
duce us to make. I recommend not enthusiasm 
or fanaticism, but that sincere and reverent appli- 
cation of the soul to its Creator, which alone is 
like to give either distinctness to our perceptions 
of his will, or efficiency to our motives to fulfil 
i J. 

Philada., 11mo. 13, 1845. 
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CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO THE LAN. 

GUAGE, DRESS, ADDRESS, &e. OF FRIENDS, 

In the course of my observation as well as read- 
ing, | have been often led to think that the habits 
of our Society in relation to plainness of speech, 
mode of dress and address, &ec. are teo much 
looked upon by persons of other religious de- 
nominations as mere peculiarities, adopted and 

maintained solely for the sake of distinction.— 
Indeed, I have sometimes feared that not a few 
amoug ourselves are not as fully and as clearly 
informed on this head as would be desirable. Ac- 
customed from their earliest years to certain forms 
of expression and ways of dress, &c. they have 
scarcely ever taken into serious consideration the 
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grounds on which Friends differ from others in 
these matters. And yet small as the cause of 
scruple may seem in the view of some persons, 
it is easily demonstrable that a society, bound 
many of the early Friends appear to f ive been, 
by the strict rules of christian discipline, could 
hardly have adopted any other course than that 
which they adopted with regard to the subject 
under consideration. 1 am, nevertheless, very 
far from holding any as criminal who do not see 
with us in this matter; but what 1 would insist 
upon is, that Friends have a better reason for 
their singularity in these respects than the gene- 
rality of people imagine. ‘lheir practice in this 
way involves more of principle—of christian “rt 
ciple—of moral prine ipl —nay, of sound republi- 
can principle, than most persons, upon a superfi- 
cial view of the case, will be disposed to allow. 
A more exact and impartial examination than is 
generally given to the subject, can hardly fail to 
convince sensible and reflecting minds that how- 
ever Others may censure or ridicule them on this 
account, Friends have truth and reason on their 
side; and that the peculiarities which are deemed 
so unimportant by many, have a closer relation to 
the happiness of mankind than mere human phi- 
losophy, with all its boasted attainments, has been 
able to discover. In this case, the words of the 
apostle fall true—that ‘* The foolishness of God 
is wiser than man;”’ or, to speak more correctly, 
that which appears as foolishness in the view of 
man; for when seen through a proper medium, 
those things which the apostle has designated as 
foolishness, will be found to be based on pure 
wisdom and right reason. 

Now, I will put it to any candid person who is 
not wholly biased by corrupt and inveterate prac- 
tice, whether, under deep conviction of the nature 
and dignity of christian truth, independent of the 
force of habit, he could voluntarily abuse the no- 
ble faculty of speech so far as to apply a plural 
term to one person. ‘This appeal becomes still 
more powerful when it #® known that this pal- 
pable violation of the native proprieties of lan- 
guage, had its origin in a feeling of servility, and 
was resorted to for the base and unmanly purpose 
of flattery. I will be told, no doubt, that it has 
ceased to be used with this object; that it is now 
a harmless form of expression, and that to attach 
any serious importance to it, is to magnify a very 


, small matter beyond all reasonable bounds; that 


there can be no religion in such petty conceits; 
and that it were better and wiser for those who 
make these demurs, to conform to the practice of 
their neighbors than to render themselves singular 
by imparting so much significance to trifles. But 
this kind of reasoning does not at all mend the 
ease. ‘The length of time during which a wrong 
practice has been indulged is no argument what- 
ever in favor of it; the moment the mind is con- 
vinced of the evil origin and tendency of the thing; 
of its absolute inconsistency with truth—that mo- 
ment it is bound to forego it. ‘This was the view 
which early Friends took of this matter, and it 
shows at once the force and simplicity of their 
faith, which led them by the direct path of truth to 
conclusions which human wisdom, guided by the 
rules of expediency, is extremely slow and very 
reluctant to adopt. ‘There can be little doubt that 
if men and women were brought properly under 
the influence of christian principle, many practices 
which are now deemed innocent, and of which the 
majority of mankind take but little note, would be 
seen to have an influence on the morals of society 
very unfavorable to the progress of true religion. 
The terms master and smis/ress, or more vulgarly 
mister and misses, as used in common parlance, 
would soon become obsolete not only as expres- 
sive of a relation which does not exist, but as in- 
consistent with the requirements of christianity, 
the founder of which has commanded, ** Call no 
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man master on earth; for one is your master even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.”’ I will no doubt 
be met by the same argument as above, that these 
are only terms ol civility; that they are not to be 
strictly construed according to their exact mean- 
ing; and that no one, now-a-days, thinks of them 
in any other light than as a mere form of words. 
But let it be considered how unworthy is this 
kind of reasoning, coming from one who calls 
himself a christian, and as such should be bound 
y a strong and sincere love of truth. Nor is it 
by any means so plain that there is no harm in 
ll this. ‘ruth cannot be trifled with, or violated 
with impunity —every devi ion from it, how ever 
small as it may appear, never fails to inflict an 
ijury on individuals and communities. In a 


greater or less degree, it vitiates the public mind. 
Of the truth of this, early Friends had painful 
é videnee. If I may be permitted to use a figure 
of speech, 1 would say, that while the beast was 
illowe df to rest undisturbed in his lair, he seemed 
the most innocent creature imaginable; but no 
sooner was his repose broken in upon, than he 
began to diseover his savage and ungovernable 
nature—-to show his teeth, and to make use of 
iis paws. In other words, no sooner did Friends 
decline the accustomed modes of compliment, 
than they excited the indignation of all classes— 
both of professors and profane. ‘The sufferings 
which they endured in consequence of their con- 
scientious return to the sound use of language, 
are almost ineredible, and show to a demonstra- 
tion that insignificant as these things may appear 
in the abstract, their influence on the character of 
society is much greater than a mere cursory view 
of the matter would enable us to perceive. It 
was my intention to close this article in the pres- 
ent No., but as the subject presents other views 
of importance, I shall reserve the latter for another 
opportunity, should this communication be thought 
deserving of a place in the Intelligencer. Z. 


+ weer - 


American Women.—M. de Tocqueville, speak- 
ing of American women, says: ‘*As for myself, 
I do not hesitate to avow, that although the wo- 
men of the United States are confined within the 
narrow circle of domestic life, and their situation 
is in some respects, one of extreme dependence, 
I have nowhere seen women occupying a loftier 
position; and if l were asked, now | am drawing 
to a close of this work, in which I have spoken 
of so many things done by the Americans, to what 
the singular prosperity and growing strength of 
that people ought to be attributed, I should reply, 
To the superiority of their women.” 


— ~sweer — 


The way to get Knowledge.—Ofiener ask than 
decide questions; this is the way to better your 
knowledge. Your ears should teach you, not 
your tongue; so long a8 you are ignorant, you 


should not be ashamed to be instructed. 


cubOdiinawi. 
From the Child's Friend. 
THE SLAVE POET. 

The following poem was written by a negro 
lave, and is taken from a collection of his poems 
first published in Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1829, 
by Gales & Son, and afterwards republished in 
Philadelphia, in 1837. In a preface to the first 
edition it is stated that these poems were sepa 
by a slave by the name of George, > property 
of a James Horton, of Chatham county, North 
Carolina; that many of them had appes red in the 
Raleigh Register, and that some had found their 
way into the Boston papers. It further states that 
the little book was published for the purpose of 
collecting money enough from it to emancipate 
George upon the condition that he shou!d go to 
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Liberia; that these were the on/y terms upon which 
his friends made this effort in his behalf; it also 
says he desired to go. 

The account states that George could read and 
was learning to write: that all his pieces were 
written down by others; that he read at night and 
at the usual intervals from labor, allowed to slaves; 
that he was most fond of poetry; that (in the words 
of the writer) ‘‘he had ever been a faithful, honest 
and industrious slave; that his heart had felt deeply 
and sensitively in this lowest possible condition of 
human nature,”’ would easily be believed, and was 
impressively confirmed by one of his stanzas: 


“Come melting pity from afar, 
And break this vast enormous bar 
Between a wretch and thee ; 
Parchase a few short days of time, 
And bid a vassal soar sublime 

On wings of liberty.” 


In the preface to the second edition we learn 
that poor George was still a slave of the same 
master, that-they did not succeed in getting money 
enough to purchase him and banish him to Libe- 
ria. . Although he was “ good, and faithful, and 
industrious;” although it was acknowledged his 
situation was the “ lowest possible condition of 
human nature, and that his heart felt it deeply and 
sensitively,’ yet still he was kept a slave; he was 
at the first publication of his little book, thirty-two 
years old; he is now forty-eight if he is living. 
What must his tender poetic heart have endured 
through these long weary years of bondage? Who 
ean bear to think of his sufferings? Many hearts 
not long since, on the first of August, sent up a 
song of thanksgiving to the God of mercy for the 
freedom of the English West India slaves, and 
uttered most fervent prayers that the day may yet 
come when a shout of joy may go forth and sound 
through all our land at the liberation of the American 
slaves—when, without uttering a falsehood, we 
may say, “‘Go and tell the world America is free.”’ 
Children as well as grown people should think o! 
these things. 


THE SLAVE’S COMPLAINT. 
BY AN AMERICAN SLAVE. 


Am I sadly cast aside 
On misfortune’s rugged tide ” 
Will the world my pains deride 


Forever ? 


Must I dwell in slavery’s night 

And all pleasure take its fliglt 

Far beyond iny feeble sight 
Forever’ 


Worst of all, must hope grow dim 

And withhold her cheering beam? 

Rather let me sleep and dream 
Forever ! 


Something still my heart surveys 

Groping through this dreary maze; 

Is it hope? then burn and blaze 
Forever. 


Leave me not a wretch eonfined, 

Altogether lame and blind, 

Unto gross despair consigned 
Forever. 


Heaven! in whom can I confide ? 
Canst thou not for all provide ? 
Condescend to be my guide 


Forever. 
And when this transient life shall end, 


Oh may some kind eternal friend 
Bid me ftom servitude ascend 


Forever. 


A Kind Act.—Uow sweet is the remembrance 
of a kind act. As we rest on our pillow or rise 
in the morning, it gives us delight. We have 
performed a good deed to a poor man; we have 
made the widow’s heart to rejoice; we have dried 
the orphan’s tears. Sweet, O, how sweet the 
thought! ‘There is a luxury in remembering the 
kind act. A storm careers above our heads, all is 
black as midnight—but the sunshine is in our own 
bosom—the warmth is felt there. ‘The kind act 
rejoiceth the heart, and giveth delight inexpressi- 
ble. 


- +weer dm) 


From the Living Age. 


“WHERE ARE THEY GONE?” 


Where are they gone— 

The smiling faces that once bloom’d around 

The fresh green scenes my childhood’s rainbles found, 
Where are they gone ? 


Heart-saddening change! 

For sober truth, enwrapp’d in doublet gray, 

Hath chased them hence ; some by a distant way 
With toil to range; 


And some remain 
‘Tied down to ape the blind horse of the mill, 
Working for bread, and buffeted by ill, 

And scourged by pain. 


Some gently pine 

As they remember them of brighter days, 

When sunny were their looks, and light their lays— 
Dear olden time. 


And some, the grave 
Hath closed on; and their bones are cluster’d round: 
‘Too soon shall others take the final bound 


In Jordan’s wave. 


The vales are still 
Where once together cull’d we many a flower, 
And clomb, and wander’d by moss-fringed tower, 
And gurgling rill. 


Deserted now 
Are the soft meads where once with gambols gay 
And biithesome lilts we spent our short-lived day, 
Undimm'd by woe. 


Silent the room, 
Where, as of yore, in banded groups we came, 
And join’d with festive mirth at many a game— 
Dear youthful home ! 


We that are left, 
To think and talk in melancholy mood, 
Upon the joys of which Time’s tempest rude 
Hath us bereft, 


How changed we are! 
The raven locks of some are tinged with gray, 
Gray hairs with white, and white are swept away, 
Wind-toss’d afar! 


Where are they gone? 
Is"t not an unkind freak of midnight dream ? 


Is’t not a meteor vision’s passing gleam 
Where are they gone? 


_——~».eer— — — 


From the Living Age. 
PERSEVERANCE. 
A swallow in the s; ing, 
Came to our granary, and *neath the caves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 


Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 
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She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses bri ught, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 


And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again;—and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 


Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
| Have clouds o’ereast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
| Have Farrn, and struggle on! 


ee —_————————_—___ ee 
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| PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1845. 





| William Churchman, a member of our Religious 
|Society, and well known to some of our readers 
| while a pupil in the Pennsylvania Institution for 
‘the Blind, has been elected Principal of the State 
\Institution for the Blind in Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 
| ‘The first report of the Trustees and Principal 
has been handed to us, from which we find there 


‘are 11 Blind pupils in the Institution. ‘The whole 


‘number of Blind in the State, as reported by the 
‘last census, is 255, 


The Institution is out of debt, 
jand the Principal urges upon the Legislature of 
ithe State, the necessity of providing more liberal 
| means, in order that its benefits may be extended 
towards this afflicted class of the community. 


--- ——_ +s2een 


We have received the following communication 
from a Manager of the Library Association of 
| Fri xds, and hope the hint which he has given to 
ithe contributors and others will be borne in mind. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


During the year 1835, a number of the mem- 
bers of the three monthly meetings of the Society 
of Friends, in Philadelphia, held on Cherry street, 
Green street and Spruce street, associated them- 
‘selves together under the title of the ** Library 
Association of Friends,’ and established a Libra- 
ry in a building nearly adjoining Cherry street 
meeting house, and opened the same as a Library 
land Reading Room for the use of Friends and 
others who might wish to partake of its benefits; 
‘and where young men and apprentices coming 
from the country might spend their evenings during 
ithe winter season, in profitable reading and im- 
| proving conversation. ‘This Library was establish- 
ed and is supported by voluntary contributions in 
'Money and Books, and it now contains 2637 vol- 
‘umes, comprising most of the approved writings 
jof Friends ; together with History, Biography, 
‘Travels, and Scientific and Useful Reading on 
almost every subject calculated to improve and 
|enlighten the human family. Owing to the low 
state of its funds, and the small number of persons 
who remained in the room to read, the Committee 
\of Management have found it expedient to discon- 
jtinue the opening of the Library as a Reading 

{Room during four evenings in the week. It is 
jnow kept open as a Library and Reading Room, 
\from 7 to 9 o’clock on 4th and 7th-day evenihgs, 

‘for the accommodation of readers and persons 
using the Library generally; and on 7th-day after- 
‘noon, from 3 o’clock to sundown, for the accom- 
|modation of females, from the Ist of 10th to the 
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ist of 4th month, and during the summer season 
on 7th-day afternoons and evenings only. 

As this Library is open to all the families of 
Friends and those under their care, free of charge, 
either to remain in the room and read, or to take 
out books and read them at their own homes, an 
invitation is hereby extended to them to come and 
partake of its benefits; and as a collector will call 


on the contributors and others in a short time and, 


solicit contributions, in aid of the funds of the As- 
sociation, all those persons who feel an interest in 
supporting an institution so well calculated to be 
useful, and who feel a desire to furnish the young 
and rising generation with the means of obtaining 
useful knowledge, by furnishing them with new 
and well written books which have a tendency to 
train them up to virtuous habits and usefulness in 
society, will meet with an opportunity to contribute 
towards an object so laudable. S. Bb. 
- ——— ooo 

John Quincy Adams vs. the Gallows.—John 
Quincy Adams has written a letter to a Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment, which he concludes as 
follows: 

“] heartily wish and pray for the success of 
your efforts to promote the abolition of Capital 
Punishment; and if you can shape the laws of the ‘ 
land to.a-disclaimer of the right of Government 
itself to take from any human being the life grant- 
ed him by his’ Creator, | would welcome it as the 
harbinger of a brighter day, when no individual of 
the race of man shall ever lose his life by the act 
of another.’ 

ll cristata cata 

i A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
the Abolition of Slavery,” &c. will be held on 4th-day even- 
ing next, the 3rd proximo, at 7} o'clock. 

J. M. ELLIS, 
L. GILLINGHAM, 

Phila. 11th mo. 29th, 1845. Clerks. 

MARRIE D, on 5th. any. the 20th inst. gauntiling to the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, Eowarp Parrisu 
to Marcarer S., daughter of Uriah Hant, all of Philadel- 
phia. 

MARRIED, on Sth-day, the 13th inst. in Friends’ meet- 
ing at Horsham, Lewis Wavron to Saran D., daughter of 
Abraliam and Esther Michener. 





RECORD OF NEWS. 


The Philadelphia Museum has been sold by the Sheriff 
It was divided into 200 lots, which were purchased by E. 
Peale, of Baltimore, (a nephew of the original founder) at a 
cost of $13,600, and removed to the Masonic Hall, Chesnut 
street. 

Pottsville —The Pottsville Journal says that it is proba. 
ble that more than $1,000,000 have been expended in that 
region during the past year, in making improvements of 
various kinds. At least 600 new houses, for miners, have 
been built. 


New Couaties—A portion of the citizens in and around 
Pottstown, Montgomery county, are very anxious to have 
a new county formed out of parts of Chester, Montgomery 
and Berks—Pottstown to be the county town. ‘The citi- 
zens of the southern section of Chester county are also 
anxious fur the erection of a new county, embracing that 
section, and part of Lancaster. 


German Emigrants —They are now getting a valuable 
class of emigrants in the South and West, and in such 
numbers that many of the little German principalities will 
feel their loss. Agents are appointed all over Germany to 
seek out those disposed to emigrate to America, and if an| 
emigrant wishes to dispose of his goods and chattels, the} 
agents of emigrating companies are empowered to pur- 
chase them at a fair market price, and when the agent 
has engaged the number of passengers sufficient, the 
company to which he belongs charters a vessel to bring 
them to this country. ‘The general price of passage at this 
season of the year, is about twenty-seven rix dollars (say 
$20 of our currency) for each adult, and children half price, 
of course. Included in the above _ they are furnished 
with provisions for the entire voyagt. 


The Earthquake—The New Haven Palladium says: 
“Probably the effects of the earthquake in this State were 
only slight vibrations of more terrifie convulsions in some 
other parts of the world, where perhaps thousands of lives 
were destroyed. It is well known that the effect of great 
carthquakes will extend from continent to continent. ‘The 
effect of the great Lisbon earthquake was felt at the time 
not only throughout Europe, but upon the ocean, and even 
upon the lakes in this country—particularly Lake Ontario.” 


Cheese.—This is now an important article of exportation. 
The town of Collins, Erie county, made 554,000 pounds of 
cheese during the last year. The town of Fairfield, Herki- 
iner county, nade 1,355,997 pounds during the same pe- 
riod. Herkimer county turns out annually 8,208,796 pounds 
of cheese. ‘This at 8 cents per pound, the present price of 
the article, would give the dairymen of Herkimer $656,- 
703,68.— New York Sun. 


The March of the Mormons.-—lt is stated in the Cincinnati 
Commercial, that all the calculations are made for the grand 
march of the Mormons over the Rocky mountains in the 
spring. ‘The wagons will number five thousand, and will 
form a line twenty-five miles long, and those in front will 
carry a printing press and types, and on each morning a 
paper will be issued and sent back along the line; thus 
keeping the rear in news from the front. This is novel to 
say the least.—Sun. 

Manufactories in Tennessee-—There are no less than fifty 
cotton factories in ‘Tennessee. ‘They consume annually 
about 10,000 bales of cotton. There are many others em- 
ployed in spinning and weaving both cotton and wool. 
Jeanes, osnaburgs, linseys, kerseys and bed-tickings are 
made at Lebanon, Shelbyville, Franklin and Winchester. 
At Lebanon, 100 hands are employed in the manufactur: 
of the coarser kinds of cotton and woollen negro clothing. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The steamer Britannia sailed from Liverpool on the 4th 
inst., and papers have been reeeived from that city to that 
date, and from London to the 3rd. 

The accounts, in a commercial and financial point of view, 
are more important than they have been for the last twenty 


lyears. A terrible revulsion has commenced in England, 


similar to that of 1837 in the United States. ‘This revulsion 
has been produced by the combined influence of a bad har- 
vest all over England and Europe, a bad monetary system, 


jand the unthinking inflation in railway speculations. All 


stocks and every staple is going down—except the price of 
breadstuffs, which the impending famine enhances and im- 
proves. ‘The English govermnent seems to be in a state of 
alarm, and Sir Robert Peel is calling cabinet after cabinct, 
to deliberate on the opening of the ports, and the best means 
to meet the impending famine. Cotton is down—corn is 
up—and the excitement caused by the revulsion is increas- 
ing every day. What the result may be no one can tell.— 
Famine seems impending. Fear has seized the public mind. 


In Ireland matters lock appalling—in England gloomy.) 


I'he granaries of the continent are exhausted. The corn 
fields of the Vistula, the Danube, and the Elbe, are barely 
sufficient for the local wants of the inhabitants. ‘The nation 
is In commotion ; and the cry of “ Open the ports and let in 
corn, duty free!” is heard, on all sides, reverbated from 
every part of the empire. A third of the potato crop in Ire. 
land is unfit for use. With a people so steeped in poverty 
as the lrish are, and discontented with “the powers that 
be,” it is frightful to contemplate the consequence of 
scarcity. 

Railway Revulsion.—The railway mania has received its 
quietus. Something like a panic — overtaken the specula- 
tors in iron highways. Now that the re-action has come, it 
brings in its train ruin and devastation, and bankruptcy to 
thousands. But the end is not yet. A more gigantic sys- 
tem of swindling has rarely been seen in these latter d: Lys, 
and the number of “ respectable” persons who have lent 
their names to support bubble companies, make us blush for 
the cupidity of our common hums anity. 


The Gold Room of Royalty.—This is the 
apartment in London where all the plate belong- 
ing to the crown of England is kept and guarded. 


| The whole value of the collection is estiniated at 


12,000,000 dollars, and the articles are arranged 
in glass cases like those of a jeweller’s shop. _ 
Smith’s Weekly Journal gives an account of the 
collection, amongst which is a salver of immense 
size, made from the gold snuff boxes alone of 
George the Fourth—the lids and inscriptions cu- 
riously preserved on the surface in a kind of mo- 
saic of gold; its value is 50,000 dollars. Near it 
are Nell Gwynn’s bellows—the handles, nozzle, 
&ec., of gold! the golden peacock, inlaid with 
diamonds and rubies from Delhi—not as large as 
a pheasant, but valued at 150,000 dollars; the foot 
stool of ‘Tippoo Saib, a solid gold lion with crys- 





tal eyes, the value of its gold 75,000 dollars; 
George the Fourth’s celebrated golden candelabra 
for a dinner table, valued at 50,000 dollars; and 
piles upon piles of golden plates, sufficient to dine 
250 persons, with ample changes, 

If the custodier opens the long series of draw- 
ers for the curious visitor, there are seen 140 
dozen of gold knives and forks of various pat- 
terns, and the same number of gold table and 
tea-spoons! All manner of curious formations in 
gold meet the eye, both useful and useless, so 
that the mind gets but a confused idea of the 
riches presented to the sight. It requires a host 
of dependents to keep it clean, and the disbursing 
of wages to the poor for this service, is the best 
advantage of this royal gold. 

Amongst the valuable objects shown in this 
gold room is a dinner service of silver gilt of the 
most gorgeous kind, presented by the merchants 
of Liverpool to the late William the Fourth, long 
before he was king, in reward for his adv ocacy 
of the slave trade, upon which was an inscrip- 
tion telling the horrible tale! 

Smith informs us in his Journal, that the keep- 
er who showed him all this gorgeous crown 
wealth, told him the occasion he had chosen was 
a poor time to see the plate, because fifty chests 
were removed to be used by the Queen at Buck- 
ingham Palace! He said it was an awful thing 
to get the plate out for a state dinner, it was so 
heavy; and the frequent changes made it a labor 
to the pages more onerous than the most over- 
tasked worker in iron. This may be readiiy be- 
lieved—whilst the danger of theft must make the 
keeper’s task yet more responsible. 


—_+_— ~woer | 





Diamonds.—The largest ancient diamond be- 
longs to the house of Braganza; it weighs 1680 
carats, and if it really be a gem, which some 
doubt, is worth, according to the Brazilian lapi- 
daries, nearly 300,000,000 of pounds sterling.— 
The celebrated Pitt diamond, now one of the 
crown jewels of France, was purchased in India, 
by Thomas Pitt, aneestor of the Chatham family, 
when governor of Madras in 1701. This dia- 
mond, which is admitted to approach very nearly 
to one of the first water, and weighs 1324 carats, 
was sold in 1717 to the Regent Duke of Orleans 
for $135,000. ‘The diamond which studs the 
sceptre of the autocrat of Russia, is stated to have 
been stolen by an Irish soldier from the Indian 
idol Juggernaut, in Bengal, whose eye it had 
long been. ‘The soldier parted with it for a trifle, 
and after passing through several hands, it was 
finally sold to the Empress Catharine in 1775, 
for £90,000, an annuity of £4000, and a patent 
of nobility. 


_ 4+ weer - - - 


Our Thoughts.—On the whole, it is of as great 
importance for a man to take heed what thoughts 
he entertains, as of what company he keeps; for 
they have the same effects on his mind. Bad 
thoughts are as infectious as bad company; and 
good ones solace, instruct and entertain the mind, 
like good company. And this is one great ad- 
vantage of retirement, that a man may choose 
what company he pleases from within himself.— 
As in the world we oftener light on bad company 
than good, so in solitude we are oftener troubled 
with impertinent and unfavorable thoughts, than 
entertained with agreeable and useful ones; and a 


‘man that so far loses the command of himself, as 


to lie at the mercy of every foolish and vexing 
thought, is in much the same situation as a host 
whose house is opened to all comers; who, though 
ever so noisy, rude or troublesome, he eannot get 
rid of; but with this difference, that the latter hath 
some recompense for his trouble, the former none 
at all, but is robbed of his peace and quiet for 
nothing. —J. Mason. 
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From the Living Age. 
FREDERICK IIL OF 
EYLERT. ‘TRANSLA. 





THE 
PRUSSIA. 
TED FROM THE GERMAN. 


DOMESTIC 
BY 


LIFE OF 
BISHOP 


(Concluded from page 262. 


There was in Frederick great simplicity of mind; 
a love of reality; a deep reverence for truth, and 
an abhorrence of flattery; though he was pleased 
when his actions were justly judged of, and the 
purity of his intentions appreciated. It was a great 
offence to panegyrize him in the pulpit. The fol- 
lowing incidents illustrate these parts of his char- 
acter. 

‘*A reigning Grand Duke standing beside the 
king at a window in the old palace, which looks 
towards the museum, remarked: * Berlin has only 
become splendid under your majesty!’ The ex- 
pression, as being an historical fact, contained no 
flattery, it nevertheless discomposed the king’s 
temper, who answered in a simple and pretension- 
less manner, ‘ Circumstances have favored me; 
under the same, my predecessors would have done 
more :’ turning the conversation to another subject. 

**On occasion of the triumphal entry into Paris, 
at the head of his army,—and later, his return 
entry into Berlin between two emperors, surround- 
ed by his huzzaing people; no mark of self-con- 
ceit, vanity, or egotism, was depicted on his face. 
When any thing was said or done that would at- 
tribute the happy result to his wisdom or guidance, 
would he say, * Not us! not us; to God alone be 
the honor.’ 

“* Journeying through 
a town he stopped at, were presented to him; it 
being Saturday, the senior expressed a hope that 
the king would attend public worship the next 
day ; ‘ With pleasure,’ said the king, ‘ provided 
you do not from the pulpit—which should be the 
holy place of eternal truth—breathe anything com- 
plimentary, or relative of myself.’ 

Visiting a town which shall be nameless—the 
superintendent read an inflated address; the king 
however suffered him not to finish, by turning dis- 
pleased away, and saying to his adjutant, Colonel 
von Witzleben, * That’s not to be endured: the 
man is mouthing untruths!’ ‘hereon, the king 
desired to have a list of the persons invited to 
meet him at dinner; and drew with his own hand 
the pen across the superintendent's name. 

‘*In matters of every-day life he was conde- 
scendingly tractable; but when privy councillors 
and ministers in important affairs proceeded on 
principles opposed to his own, they could make 
nothing of him: of which many examples might 
be offered. ‘ Fear God ; act justly; shy no man; 
right must ever remain right, and at last be top- 
most ;’ were the keen and sententious expressions 
we have often heard him use when weighty mat- 
ters were under discussion. ‘To sanction anything 
that was contrary to his conviction, he called a sin 
which can never be forgiven. 

**Popular he was in the noblest and fullest sense, 
if under that word is meant feelings of honor and 
reverence, entertained by all classes towards the 
sovereign. Nevertheless, through his apparently 
morose earnestness, natural taciturnity, abruptness, 
and off-hand despatch, he was thought unpopular 
by those who saw him once and no more—an 
opinion often entertained and rashly promulgated. 
Taught by long experience of mankind, that the 
generality, when seeking their own advantage, are 
feigning and importunate, he was in 
unapproachuable to personal and viva voce repre- 
sentations, anc seldom granted those with suppli- 
cations a private audience. He did not like peti- 
tions to be presented to him in the street, and 
therefore refused to accept them, saying, * You 
know where I live !’ 

“On occasion of the king’s return from St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1818, he found the road in the near 
approach to Elbing crowded with peopie, who in- 
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tended to take the horses from his carriage, “na 
draw him with huzzas into the town. His adjutant, 
General von Witzleben, who had preceded him, 
knowing that such servile demonstrations of hom- 
age would displease the king, exerted himself to 
prevent the well-meaning people from such like 
display of loyalty, but in vain; they maintained it 
to be proper and suited to their feelings. When 
the king arrived, and was received by loud shouts, 
he thanked them most cordially. But when they 

be gan to unhook his horses, and saw the folk re ady 
to draw his carriage, the king forbade them iw 
these words, ‘It is beneath the dignity of man to 
do services which belong to the beast; my love for 
my su hjects is too great to accept of suc h debase- 
ment.’ But these mild words did but animate and 
strengthen the masses in their purpose. ‘The king 
now saw in their perseverance, disobedience, and 
became vehement—commanding that those who 
resisted orders should be forthwith taken into cus- 
tody. Several were arrested, and the West Prus- 
sian authorities put the matter in train before the 
criminal court; but it was quashed by the king’s 
word of mouth, who took that opportunity to make 
known, that he never would accept of demonstra- 
tions of attachment, in which respect for the dig- 
nity of man was wounded. 

‘*His sympathy for the misfortunes of others 
was s0 lively, as to be, on all occasions, strongly 
depicted on his face;—if such met his eye, he did 
not pass on to avoid unpleasant sensations, but in- 
stituted careful inquiry into all the circumstances, 
also as to the manner in which help, that was sure 
to follow, could be best administered. Having se- 
verely suffered himseif, he poignantly felt for the 
guiltless sufferings of others, and delicately relieved. 
Most reluctantly, and after much mental conflict, 
did he sign a death-warrant; and the privy coun- 
sellor Albrecht informed me that it was always 
done with a trembling hand; moreover, he would 
remain for some time afterwards silent and con- 
templative. He generally mitigated the sentence 
of death to imprisonment; and when, owing to the 
weight of-the crime, sueh was inevitable, he never- 
theless required another report from the criminal 
judge, atthe same time expressing a wish that some 
circumstances in extenuation might be discovered. 
Was such impossible, he put the matter from him, 
until he was repeatedly reminded thereof. He had 
one word for all subjecis that pressed heavily on 
his soul, namely, ‘ horrible,’ and it was uttered in 
a tone of anguish. 

“This tenderness extended to men and things; 
and, in his long reign of forty-three years, it often 
came into practice. ‘The world is partially inform- 
ed thereof, but the extent has never been made 
public. 

** Myself, through many years, even to the end 
of his life, was constantly the instrument of his 
benevolences. He gave me permission to name 
the diffident house-poor of the town and my parish; 
and I forthwith received from himself or private 
chamberlain Wolter, later ‘Timm, invariably more 
than requested. Often have I been the bearer of 
his gifts—carrying in his name help and comfort 
to the dwellings of poverty and secret sufferings. 
It was no agreeable afin when, at the request of 
the sick or dying, I had promised to thank the 
king for the received kindnesses—because of the 
difficulty of enunciating their gratitude in such 
short and simple manner as to be agreeable to him. 
Che impoverished widow, of a major in the army 
whom he had much valued, was for many years 
the object of his benevolent care. When about to 
die, she communicated to me several commissions 
to the king, and I was forced to give her my hand 
as pledge that I would bear her grateful thanks to 
his majesty for the kindnesses which she had un- 
intermittingly received. After I had fulfilled my 
promise in a few simple words, he said, half turned 
away, ‘It is unpleasant to me to hear these things 
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mentioned. The trifling good that may be in such 
matters is lost through much talk. You know the 
beautiful saying, **Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right doeth!’’ He then left me, eviden tly 
excited, at the same time passing his hand over 
his eyes to conceal emotion. 

**Olien, when about to be sent on such gracious 
errands, | have heard him say, ‘ God has helped 
me; shall I not, with the powers which have been 
entrusted to me, render help?’ In such spirit he 
thought and did. Walking along Potsdam High 
Street with a single adjutant, the latter would spring 
forw ard to dispe rse a swarm of joyous boys wh 10 
were playing at top on the broad smooth flagstones, 
iano bloc king up the king’s path; but the king 

caught the adjutant by the arm, saying as he 
stepped into the carriage-way, ‘ Have you never 
played at top?—Such h: appy children must not be 
unnecessarily disturbed, and thereby grieved, 
Our youthful days are few 

* The king, in officer's “undress uniform void 
of star, whilst walking in Potsdam accompanied 
by one of his daughters, was followed by a poor 
boy who knew im not, and who had run beside 
them for some time with a basket containing neat 
little purses, which ever and anon he presented ; 
begging hard that he would buy one. ‘The sup- 
posed subaltern officer repulsed the child—who 
however continued to press a purchase. * Ah, 
Mr. Lieutenant, do buy one purse of me; it only 
costs six groschen;—if you don’t want one for 
yourself, you can make a present to the handsome 
lady who has hold of your arm!’ Again repulsed, 
the little fellow, sighing from the bottom of his 
heart, muttered, * Well! we shan’t have any din- 
ner to-day.’ The king halted, and took from the 
urchin’s basket siz purses, putting at the same 
time a double Frederick-d’or into the child’s hand. 
The lad eyed the piece of gold, and said, * Kind 
Mr. Lieutenant! pay me rather in groschen, for 
I’ve no money, and can’t give you change.’ 
Touched by the simple honesty of the child, who 
with innocent and open countenance looked up to 
him, he inquired his name and condition of the 
family, and was answered, that his mother was a 
corporal’s widow, with six children; that she lived 
in a garret at No. —— in street, gaining a 
scanty livelihood by knitting money-purses. ‘Then 
go along home,’ said the supposed lieutenant, ‘and 
take the piece of money to your mother;—I make 
her a present of it.” Made fortunate by the gift, 
the poor family were about to partake of a frugal, 
though more ample meal than usual; when, to 
their astonishment, one of the king’s adjutants en- 
iered the cleanly apartment, explained the mys- 
tery, and discovered that the boy had spoken the 
truth—all which being confirmed by inquiries 
made in other quarters, the king had the younger 
children placed in the orphan- house and granted 
the widow a yearly pension of 100 dollars. The 
king’s life was full of such traits of mildness and 
humanity. 

** Generally speaking all who participated in 
the king’s esteem and confidence, clung to him 
with unbounded devotion; none, even intimates 
after many years’ intercourse, ever committed an 
obtrusive familiarity : and his trusty servants who 
felt themselves free in his presence, were, by the 
calm power of his sombre-mildness and strict mo- 
rality, kept, as if instinctively, within their respec- 
tive limits. 

** General von Kockeritz, who belonged to my 
parish, and with whom I was on intimate terms, 
has often told me, that during his many years of 
confidential intercourse with the king, he had 
never seen or heard an action or word that could 
for a moment lessen the profound and respectful 
esteem he had for him.” 


—- -—- ~s20ee 2. ——-—— 





Content is the offspring of reason and religion, 
and the parent of all she virtues. 
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From Siiliman’s Journal of Science. 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

The city of Nineveh, so well known from the 
facts related in the book of Jonah, was one of the 
most ancient cities of which we have any record. 

It is mentioned in Genesis x. 11, and was 
probably founded within two hundred years after 
ihe flood. In its days of prosperity, it is describ- 
ed as having been a city of ** three days’ jour- 
ney; i. e., Say Sixty or seventy miles in circum- 
ference, and as having contained ** more than six 
score thousand persons that could not discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; and al- 
so much eattle.’”? (See Jonah iii. 3, and iv. 11. 
Supposing this number to refer to children, the 
population of Nineveh could not have been less 
than 500,000, and from the mention made of cat- 
tle, it is probable that the city embraced fields 
within its limits, both f or pasture and tillage.— 
This ‘‘exceeding great” city, at that time the 
capital of the Assyrian empire, was destroyed 

about the beginning of the seventh century before 
Christ, and though afterwards rebuilt by the Per- 
sians, it never re-attained its former splendor. In 
the seventh century of the christian era, it was fi- 

Mi lly destroyed by the Saracens, and its name and 
its place would have been quite forgotten, but for 
the prominence given it by the records of inspira- 
tion. Indeed its geographical position has been 
so much involved in doubt as to render it a wor- 
thy nehjoot of scientific inquiry; but the result of 
the observations of Rich and others has been to 
fix its locality on the east bank of the river ‘Tigris, 
(called by the Arabs, Shat,) directly opposite the 
modern city of Mosul. ‘There, ruined walls of 
sun-dried brick still remain, varying from fifteen 
to fifty feet in height, and enclosing a space about 
four miles long and a mile and a half broad; the 
whole of which is strewed with fragments of pot- 
tery and other marks indicating the site of an an- 
cient city. ‘Iwo immense mounds occupy each 
several acres of this area; one of them is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and fifty feet 
high—and the other, though smaller, is sufficient- 
ly large to contain upon its top and sides—as it 
does at the present time——a village of two or three 
hundred houses. ‘The principal mosque of this 
village is said to cover the tomb of Jonah, and 
hence the village is called by the Arabs, Nebi 
Yunis, or the * prophet Jonah.’’ On the east 
side of the enclosed space above referred to, there 
are fwo walls, at their southern extremity approxi- 
mating, and at their northern about three-quarters 
of a mile distant from each other. ‘The outer of 
these appears to be the older one and probably re- 
mains from the Assyrian city, while the inner and 
more modern may have heen constructed when 
the place was rebuilt by the Persians. Just with- 
in the outer wall, there is an artificial channel, 

several yards in width, cut, in some places, through 
solid rock, and in the enclosed space west of the 
inner, where are also the two mounds spoken of, 
foundations still remain, marking the site of build- 
ings, and of arches, which, at different places, once 
stretched across the Khausser—a stream which 
passes through the ruins from east to west, and a 
half a mile farther one empties into the Tigris.— 
Several bricks and other fragments covere d with 
inse ‘riptions in the ** cuneiform eharacter,’* and one 
or two large bloeks, having on them figures in bas- 
relief, have also been found, most of them in con- 
nection with one or other of the two mounds. All 


these ruins, together with the general locality of 


the place, the names of other towns in the vicini- 
ty, and above all the name (the prophet Jonah) 
given by the natives to the village on one of the 
mounds, has been deemed sufficient warrant for 
identifying this spot with that once occupied by 
the city of Nineveh. 

The greatest objection which has been felt to 


assigning to these ruins this name, is the size of 


he area W hich tie wilt ence dene as this is muc : 
inferior to the area of Nineveh as described i 
history. Rich, to meet this difficulty, samen 
that the walls now standing represent only a palace 
and royal grounds, and that the populated part of 
the city was without this enclosure. As there is 
however no evidence of any wall enclosing such a 
city as this would suppose, the adoption of the 
view renders one of two conclusions necessary, 
viz: that the city was unwailed; or that, while the 
wall of the palace has been preserved, that of the 
city has been destroyed. Both of these conclu- 
sions are, in themselves, improbable; but indepen- 
dent thereof, there are many facts that seem to us 
to render his theory untenable. ‘The fact that an- 
other wall enclosing an area, is found within the 
territory that such a city must have occupied, and 
that marks of edifices are rarely if ever found in 
the space lying between these areas, seems to us 
to decide the point. Moreover, no one can stand 
upon one of these ruined walls, and compare the 
rolling surface without, with the level area within, 
and the high mounds upon that area, especially as 
these and the space around them is strewed with 
fragments of pottery and other ruins, without feel- 
ing that he is standing upon the ramparts which 
separated the town from its cultivated fields. If, 
however, we are warranted by Jonah iv. 11, in 
supposing that the Nineveh of Scripture included 
gardens and pasture grounds for “* much cattle,”’ 
then it seems not unlikely that there may have 
been included under one name, two and even more 
distinct groups or suburbs of houses, each protect- 
ed by a wall peculiar to.itself. Unless we adopt 
some such view as this, how can we suppose a 
city of three days’ journey to contain only 120,000 
persons who were unable to discern their right 
hand from their left hand. ‘The view just pro- 
posed moreover, derives support from the fact that 
Jonah (ch. iii. 4) entered into the city a day’s jour- 
ney—i. e. according to this supposition, he passed 
through the gardens which eontained only scatter- 
ed houses, and perhaps even by one or more en- 
closed suburbs to the main walled town—before 
he began to preach, 

To remove objections to the view that Nineveh 
included more tian one walled suburb, it may be 
well to mention some similar cases in modern 
times. In thesingle and small district of Tiyary, 
which lies sixty miles to the north of these ruins, 
there are no less than three instances of several 
villages grouped under one name. Rumpta, Kay- 
lay tha and Berawola are villages composed sever- 
ally of eleven, seven, and four distinct and some- 
what distant groups of houses. By inhabitants 
of these places, each group is known, at least in 
the first two instances, by some specific title, but 
away from home the division is no more recog- 
nized as a valid ground for considering them dis- 
tinct villages, than is the local division of Phila- 
delphia, into Southwark, Kensington, Northern 
Liberties, &c., a valid ground for calling these 
districts, in general geography, so many cities.— 
[In Berawola this is more remarkable, as the groups 
of houses are separated by quite high and steep 
hills, and as, in this case, even the villagers among 
themselves seem to have no distinetive name for 
the several parts which go to make up the whole 
village. I refer to these examples, because oc- 
curring among a people ‘the Nestorians) living in 
the neighborhood of these ruins, and who, having 
long remained undisturbed—perhaps even from 
the time of Nineveh’s overthrow, in the inaccessi- 
ble nee of their barren mountains, are more 
likely than any other to have handed down to us 
iiienend. the customs of those times. Other 
examples of something similar, and more weighty, 
because better known, may be found in Beirout, 
Constantinople, and Trebizond. ‘These are sea- 


port towns with walls, but a large proportion of 


their population reside without them. Constanti- 











nople indeed has enclosed suburbs besides the 
main walled town, and if these were separated 
from it and from each other by gardens instead of 
water, they would exactly illustrate our idea of the 
places represented by the two ruined enclosures, 
spoken of as found on the east side of the ‘Tigris 
near Mosul. ‘I'he object of the remainder of this 
article, will be to give a brief account of the late 
discoveries of Botta, the French consul! of Mosul, 
in the more eastern and inferior of these ruins. 

‘These discoveries were made in a mound about 
ten miles to the north-east of the village of Nebi 
Yunis. This mound is about four hundred and 
fifty feet wide, six hundred feet long, and varies 
from twenty to forty feet in height. Its area is 
nearly oval, but its surface is somewhat uneven, 
and its outlines are correspondingly irregular. It 
is situated in one side of what appears to have 
been a fortified town, (or suburb?) there being still 
in existence the remains of a mud wall, enclosing 
a space a mile square. This ruined wall is in few 
places—and those apparently towers—more than 
ten feet high, but as there is evidence that it was 
originally faced with hewn stone, no doubt can 
exist but that it was built for purposes of defence, 
and once enclosed a thriving, busy population.— 
But to return to the mound referred to, and which 
forms, by one of its faces, a part of the north- 
eastern boundary of this enclosure. It has been 
occupied as far back as modern inquiry can ex- 
tend, by an Arab village of about a hundred houses, 
called by the natives Khorsabad. In digging vaults 
or cisterns for the safe deposit of straw and grain, 
these people had repeatedly found remains of an- 
cient sculpture, but their value not being known, 
no account of the discovery was made publie. In 
1843, while Botta was making excavations in one 
of the mounds near the Tigris, one of the villagers 
of Khorsabad inquired of him why he did net 
come and dig in their village; ** for,”’ said he, **it 
is built on a mound like this, which contains more 
beautiful stones than any you can find here.”’ In 
due time the work of excavation was transferred 
according to the villager’s recommendation, and 
the step resulted in one of the most interesting 
discoveries, if we may not say the most interest- 
ing discovery, of modern times. The whole upper 
part of the mound has been found to be threaded 
with walls running at right angles to each other, 
and enclosing rooms varying from thirty to a 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and pretty uni- 
formly about thirty feet in breadth. ‘The whole 
seems to have been but a part of one building, and 
perhaps bat a small part, for the walls are broken 
off in several places by the edge of the mound in 
a manner which indicates that its area was once 
much more extensive than it now is. But we 
will not venture into the field of conjecture; our 
object is to describe what has been actually dis- 
covered, 

The point where the exeavations were com- 
menced was near the margin of the mound, about 
twenty feet above ts base, and where the top of 
what seemed to be a stone wall presented itself. 
On digging along the sides of this, it was found 
to be composed of a single row of large hewn 
stones, the top of which had been broken off by 
violence or otherwise destroyed. On one side 
these stones were plain or unfinished, on the other 
the lower part of the legs of captives, with chains 
around their ancles, were represented in bas-relief, 
the latter being the surface designed to be seen, 
while the former was contiguous to an unburnt 
brick wall, of which these stones formed the fa- 
cing. To furnish a good opportunity to examine 
and copy these figures, a ditch about four feet 
wide was dug along in front of the stones, sticks 
being so placed as to keep them from falling for- 
ward. Following the stone in this manner a lit- 
tle distance, the workmen came to a doorway. 
Turning around the corner thus presented, they 
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directed the digging inward towards the room, 
and the walls were found to have been twelve or 
fifteen feet thick. ‘The doorway thus entered 
was about eight feet broad, and its floor was form- 
ed by a single stone, which was covered with 
writing in the cuneiform character. On the stones 
forming the sides of this doorway were immense 
figures, having an eagle’s head and wings, with 
arms and legs like those of aman. ‘The doors 
were gone, but circular holes, about ten inches in 
diameter and as many in depth, were found cut 
in the floor on each side of the doorway, ‘These 
holes were so situated in the angles of recesses in 
the sides of the doorway, as to leave no doubi 
that they were the receptacles of the pivots on 
which the doors turned. ‘Those who are familiar 
with the manner in which the lock-gates of Ameri- 
can canals are usually hung, and the recesses into 
which they fit while boats are passing in and out 
of the locks, will derive from them a very correct 
idea of the style of the doorway just described. 
This doorway being cleared out, the digging was 
directed along in front of the stone, facing the 
inner side of the unburnt brick wall. In this way, 
also, the excavations were conducted throughout 


the whole of the work, which comprised a line of 


stone facing, ten feet high when the stones were 
uninjured, and following its ramifications, more 
than a mile in length; the whole of which was 
covered either with inscriptions or with bas-re- 
liefs. From thirty to sixty laborers were con- 
stantly employed for more than six months in the 
manual labor of excavation alone; and this will 
show, perhaps better than any statement of mea- 
sures or other statistics, the actual extent of, and 
the expense attending, these researches. ‘The 
number of rooms whose outlines were in a tolera- 
bly good state of preservation was fifteen, but 
there were traces of others, as we shall hereafter 
mention. As the mound increased in height toward 
the centre, the upper part of the stones became 
more and more perfect, until they were found of 
their original size, and farther, the tops of these 
were in some places nearly or quite ten feet be- 
low the surface of the mound, making the whole 
depth of the excavations in such places about 
twenty feet. In a few instances, however, these 
stone slabs were sixteen feet high, being made 
thus large to accommodate the gigantic figures 
upon their surface. 
(To be continued.) 
ninbiaditeskcs 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF LU- 


THER, AS EXHIBITED IN SOME OF HIS 
ACTS AND SAYINGS. 


(Concluded from page 270.) 


Rapid as was Luther’s conquest over his own 
prejudices, the revolution was still in perfect anal- 
ogy with similar revolutions in other minds. It 
was only more extensive and less gradual. Gradual 
such a change must ever be, from the limited ca- 
pacities of our nature, and its law of gradual de- 
velopment. It would be not less absurd to sup- 
pose, that when he first protested against Indul- 
gences he foresaw the results of that contest, than 
it would be to suppose that Cromwell anticipated 
his Protectorate at the time of the battle of New- 
bury ; or that Napoleon had already predestined 
himself to more than half the thrones of Europe 
when he entered on his Italian campaigns. As 
with them, so with Luther in his more hallowed 
enterprise—the horizon continually widened as 
he climbed the hill. Nor was it, as the confes- 
sions of Luther abundantly prove, without severe 
struggles, and momeutary vacillations of purpose, 
that he pursued his arduous way. ‘his is es- 
pecially seen in that wavering letter to the Pope, 
written at the suggestion of Miltitz, in which, in 
language which more than approached servility 
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and adulation, he deprecated the anger of Leo, 
and declared that nothing was further from his 
purpose than to question the authority, or separate 
from the communion, of Rame. We do not mean 
to affirm that Luther intended to deceive his ene- 
mies; such a course was foreign from his whole 
nature, and opposed to his ordinary conduct. Yet 
it is certain that before this period he had intima- 
ted his increasing doubts whether the Pope was 
not Antichrist, and his convictions that the war 
with Rome was but just commenced. We cannot 
defend the servi/ify of the letter at all; and can 
only defend its honesty on the supposition that it 
was written in one of those moments of vacillation 
to which we have adverted,—with the wish, in- 
spired by his recent conferences with the Nuncio, 
that the controversy might be amicably set at rest, 
and with his mind almost exclusively bent on 
whatever promised such an issue. Marvellously 
rapid as was the revolution in his mind compared 
with what might be expected, it was by repeated 
exorcisms, and terrible convulsions of spirit, that 
the legion of demons was expelled. ‘The current 


did not flow all one way; it was the flux and reflux. 


of a strong tide. 

The very honesty of purpose and love of truth 
by which he was unquestionably actuated, pre- 
vented at all events any artificial obstacles to his 
progress. He did not attempt, as so many do, 
to reconcile inconsistencies and harmonize coun- 
ter-declarations. He frankly acknowledged the 
fallibility of his nature—his early errors and im- 
perfect views. ‘I’o every taunt of having receded 
from any position, he boldly said, in effect—*‘ I 
thought so once; I was wrong. | think so no more. 
1 appeal from Luther in ignorance, to Luther well- 
informed.’ ‘This wag the case in relation to the 
memorable letter to which we have just referred— 
‘[ am truly grieved,’ says he, ‘that I did make 
such serious submissions; but, in truth, I then 
held respecting Popes and Councils just what is 
vulgarly taught us. * * * Butas I grew in 
knowledge, I grew in courage; and in truth they 
were at infinite pains to undeceive me, by an 
egregious display of their ignorance and flagi- 
tiousness,” 

On the whole, few names have such claims on 
the gratitude of mankind as that of Luther. Even 
Rome owes him thanks; for whatever ameliorations 
have taken place in her system have been owing 
far more to him than to herself. If there are any 
two facts which history establishes, it is the des- 
perate condition of the Church at the time Luther 
appeared, and the vanity of all hopes of a self- 
sought and voluntary reformation, On the former 
we need not dwell—for none now deny it; it ap- 
pears not only on every page of contemporary 
history, but in all the forms—especially the more 
popular—of medieval literature, 

Of the second great fuct—the hopelessness of 
any effective internal reform—history leaves us in 
as little doubt. The heart itself was the chief seat 
of disease; reformation must have commenced 
where corruption was most inveterate: nor, until 
certain great principles should be reclaimed, and 
the Bible and its truths restored—a result neces- 
sarily fatal to a system which was founded on 
their perversion, and which was safe only in their 
suppression—could any reformation be either rad- 
ical or permanent. It would be as nugatory as 
that which was sometimes directed against subor- 
dinate parts of the system—Monasticism for in- 
stance. Again and again did reformation strive to 
purify that institute, and as often, after running 
through the same cycle of precisely similar changes, 
did it fall into the same corruptions. Each new 
Order commenced with the profession, often with 
the reality, of voluntary poverty and superior aus- 
terity, and ended, as supposed sanctity brought 
wealth and power, in all the concatenated vices of 
the system. ‘The reason is obvious; its principles 
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were vicious, and hence the rapidity and uniformity 
of the decline—one of the most remarkable and 
instructive phenomena of ecclesiastical history, 
‘ That which is crooked cannot be made straight;’ 
and if man will attempt even a style of supposed 
virtue for which God never constituted him, he 
will meet with the same recompense as attends 
every other violation of the divine laws. 

For similar reasons, nothing but the recovery 
of principles fatal to the Papal System could be 
expected to effect the Reformation; and these the 
champions of that system could not be expected 
to busy themselves about. An usurper will hardly 
abdicate his own throne—however wrongfully 
gained. Any reform which had merely touched 
externals, and left the essence of the system what 
it was, would have been useless; the Church would 
soon have fallen back, like the purified forms of 
monasticism, into its ancient corruptions. Nor 
was it amongst the least proofs of the sagacity of 
Luther, that he so early perceived, and so syste- 
matically contended, that a reformation of doc. 
trine—the restoration of evangelic truth—was es- 
sential to every other reform. But in fact, even 
the most moderate reforms, owing to the corruption 
of Rome itself, and its interest in their maintenance, 
were all but hopeless, Often did the Papal Court 
admit its own delinquencies, and as often evade 
their correction. ‘The Papal concessions on this 
point, were a perpetual source of triumph to Lu- 
ther and the Reformers. Even when a Pope really 
sought some amendments, he found it impossible 
to resist the influences around him. Adrian, the 
successor of the refined and luxurious Leo, gave 
infinite disgust by the severity of his manners, 
and his sincere desire to see some sort of reforma- 
tion; and his long catalogue of abuses which he 
wished to be corrected, delivered in at the diet of 
Nuremburg, (and inconsistently accompanied with 
loud calls for the violent suppression of the Re- 
formation) was never forgiven by his own adhe- 
rents. ‘The Church,’ said he, ‘stands in need 
of a reformation, but we must take one step at a 
time.” Luther sarcastically remarked—* The Pope 
advises that a few centuries should be permitted 
to intervene between the first and second step.’ 

Hence we may see the comparative futility of 
the small time-serving expedients of Erasmus. 
His satire, bitter as it was, was not directed against 
the heart of the system—he waged war only with 
the Friars. Not that we undervalue his labor: as 
a pioneer he was invaluable. Nor, if we except 
Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingle, do we know 
any man who really effected so much for the cause 
of the Reformation. The labors of Luther and 
himself terminated in one result; the streams, how- 
ever different, flowed at last in one channel. 

Such are our deliberate views of the character, 
labors, and triumphs of Luther. We have been 
the more copious in our account of them, that we 
may do what in us lies to honor his memory, at 
a period when there is a large party of degenerate 
Protestants, who, not content with denying the 
unspeakable benefits which he conferred upon 
mankind, have not hesitated to speak of him with 
contempt and contumely, and in some cases to 
question the honesty of his motives and the sin- 
cerity of his religion. 


+7oor- 


When a man owns bimself to be in an error, 
he does but tell you in other words, that he is 
wiser than he was. 


- JOHN RICHARDS, 
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